*    POLITICS    *

On an average, he gives it two strokes a minute, and as
these are given with great force, and the box is remark-
able for its acoustic properties, the sound is distinctly
heard in every part of the House and considerably aids
the effect.' So too does Sir Robert's command over his
voice: 'He can modulate its soft and musical tones at
pleasure'$ when humorous 'his manner has an irresis-
tibly comic effect', but 'he excels all men I ever knew in
deep tragedy'.

In debate, Peel is in his element: 'He is remarkably
dexterous' both in extricating himself and in embroiling
his opponents. 'He not only advances the best arguments
that can be advanced' but 'there is such an appearance
of honesty and fair dealing about him' and 'he is appar-
ently all candour and sincerity'. In a debate he tries
always to speak last. 'Never was debater more acute in
detecting the weak points of an adversary, nor more
happy in exposing them.' 'And all this he seems to do
with the greatest ease', his extemporary speeches are as
well constructed and as polished as though weeks had
been spent on their preparation. Nor has he ever been
known 'to use a single irritating word to an opponent'.
His manners to both opponents and supporters are
equally polite, and yet equally cool; Disraeli character-
ised them as 'repellent'. Certainly he takes no one into
his confidence, and he strikes Mr. Grant as 'a remark-
ably suspicious man; he reposes but little confidence in
public matters even in his most intimate political
friends'; he has been known to keep his party so much in
the dark that not until they heard his speech did they
realise that they were expected to support a measure of
which they disapproved. No wonder Mr. Grant should
feel that 'Sir Robert's political character is not yet
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